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define realism as devoid of the immediacy of consciousness in the 
same way fails to secure true unity in the objective world. How- 
ever, not all realists are of this type. 

On the other hand, the rationalistic theist secures unity by 
divorcing all quantity, but quantity is a factor in the world and 
must be taken account of. It in some sense must qualify the whole. 
True, the rationalistic theist often tells us that the self, the soul, 
thinks quantity, but in so doing he solves his problem by placing it 
in mystery. In some mysterious way the self does it. Intelligence 
by virtue of intelligence posits plurality, and that is the whole story. 
In a measure this is true, but mystery does not solve. "What he has 
failed to do is to be consistent and to show analytically what is the 
real element in intelligence that makes possible your quantity and 
your plurality ; what is the element that gives you your unity. 

It is possible to think of objective fact as divorced from im- 
mediacy ; immediacy to all the different parts as actually realized in 
the consciousness of any perceived object. This immediacy is one of 
the prime elements believed to be divorced when the common man 
speaks of unconscious matter. It is possible to think of part and 
whole content without recognizing the immediacy involved. It is 
possible to think of continuity without believing in any immediacy 
to all the content. But it may be added that such beliefs represent 
rather tendencies or movements in thought. One never finds pure 
unadulterated pantheism, materialism, or the cruder forms of real- 
ism in any defense of them. They are mixed with the very elements 
they seek to divorce. The only unity that satisfies the demands 
of explanation is that of conscious immediacy to all, or throughout 
all the content; immediacy, as in actual perception, considered as a 
direct experience, where the parts exist side by side as parts by 
virtue of their being known or experienced at once as parts, or 
symbolic immediacy, as in symbolic situations of imagery or con- 
ceptual knowledge. 

J. H. Faruby. 

Lawrence Univebsity. 

ETHICAL VALUE 1 

THE voluminous literature on valuation which has appeared dur- 
ing the last few years has served at least to bring out more 
clearly a fact which would not seem to the psychologist to be in great 
need of demonstration. This is that value belongs to objects of con- 
sciousness, not to objects or things apart from consciousness. 

l Read at a symposium on value at the meeting of the Western Philo- 
sophical Association, Chicago, December 31, 1907. 
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Ethical value is, then, the value which belongs to objects in the 
ethical consciousness. The ethical consciousness has for its object 
conduct. The conduct may be that of the agent himself, when this is 
envisaged as object of deliberation, choice, and effort; or it may be 
that of others, as object of approval or disapproval, or, finally, it 
may be again the agent's own conduct viewed likewise as object of 
approval or disapproval. In all these cases conduct has two aspects. 
On the one hand, it is a psychological process. On the other 
hand, conduct is an outward behavior in an environment of nature 
and persons. The ethical in the proper sense considers the psycho- 
logical process not in itself, but as aiming at certain ends which are 
discovered in the world of persons and things. It likewise considers 
behavior not as outward action, but as governed by choice with the 
implied standard of valuation and ultimate motivation which choice 
involves. 

To get at the same thing from a different line of approach, 
ethical value is the value which satisfies (or arouses dissatisfaction 
in) an ethical person. It is what a person desires or rejects, ap- 
proves or disapproves, when he is in an ethical attitude. Just as, 
conversely, if asked, "Who is the good man?" we might reply, 
"He is the man who chooses and executes what is good." This 
means not only that the tree is known by the fruit, and the fruit 
determined by the tree; it means also that the act— the fruit, the 
value — can not be analyzed except as we include relation to the 
choosing or approving subject as one of the factors, and likewise 
that the choosing or approving subject is not an ethical subject 
except as he is considered with reference to action or is what we 
frequently speak of as a person. For a "person" is defined not in 
terms of choice, feeling, and intelligence, but in terms of rights and 
duties. 

The first query naturally is: Is value to be described, or is it 
only to be felt? If it belongs to the world of appreciation, then 
how can we claim it for the world of description? My answer will 
be in effect that the particular kind of value which is ethical is a 
rational and social value. It has intellectual, as well as affective 
and instinctive, elements. It is, in the phrase of recent discussion, 
"judgmental." By abstraction it may be both described and felt. 
I shall attempt first to state certain general characteristics of the 
ethical consciousness on its volitional side, then on its emotional side ; 
the intellectual elements will be regarded as involved in both these 
aspects in so far as they rise to the ethical plane. 

On the volitional side five aspects may be noted: 1. The ethical 
consciousness is a choosing or valuing consciousness, implying at 
least a formal subject as active in the process. This feature is what 
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Kant had in mind when he insisted that the only unqualified good is 
the ' ' good will. ' ' Just because the essence of ethical value requires 
the valuing activity itself, it can not dignify any object considered 
apart from this activity with full ethical value. 

2. In the second place, the ethical consciousness chooses or values 
with reference not to various independent or quasi-independent 
ends or standards, but with explicit or implicit reference to a system 
of ends, a single standard. The formal unity of subject or self 
implied in any act of choice as noted under 1 must attain further 
organization to satisfy the necessities of such a system of ends or 
valuations. An ethical self, as implied in an ethical consciousness, 
is responsible; it recognizes all its acts as its own; it gets its own 
unity in the act of bringing all its acts into a system of values. 

The measurement, actual or possible, by a single comprehensive 
end is one point of difference between ethical and economic value. 
In economic valuation, objects which satisfy are given value in so 
far as they may be exchanged and thus measured up, one with 
another. But each object so valued needs no other credential than 
that it is wanted. "All wants look alike to me," is the attitude of 
the market. It gives each good its price, but each is equally valid. 
If one conflicts with another it is merely because the buyer wants 
one more than another. He can have both if he has money enough. 
The only collision or contradiction between them from the economic 
point of view is thus due to something external to the wants or values 
themselves. 

We may compare the competing wants in the economic sphere 
with the images which arise in consciousness, each with its own 
interest and pleasurable tone. Merely as images they do not con- 
tradict one another, although one may have so great intensity as to 
displace others and itself keep the center of consciousness; so far as 
we are supposing associations to be by "contiguity" or by any other 
external character, we are on the same basis as when we measure 
our different wants, not by their intrinsic relations, but only by the 
external standard of whether we have money enough to afford both. 

What happens when we pass to the worlds of truth and morality ? 
We construct a unified world. In the case of truth it is a world 
in which one objective experience is organized by the aid of the 
concepts of one space and one time. In the case of moral valuations 
the various values are unified by bringing them into relation to one 
purpose or one standard, and subjectively to one self, one character. 
Moral consciousness implies unity of attitude, of purpose. Moral 
value implies a comparison of various ends, or values, each desirable 
in itself, but seen to require revision and reconstruction if it is to 
be made a part of a single personality. On this basis, then, we have 
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a moral world with its law of contradiction, just as we have a world 
of truth. 

3. But the mere formal aspects of choice, and choice by a 
self according to a single standard, may be further specified by a 
characterization of the kinds of choices. Two such general kinds of 
choices have been recognized by moralists as marking the ethical con- 
sciousness: (a) The choice between "higher" and "lower," coincid- 
ing, in part with a distinction between the more rational or ideal 
and a more immediate or sensuous value; (6) the choice between 
social and unsocial conduct. This latter may be brought under the 
form of (a), since the social may be regarded as the "higher" value, 
but it does not coincide with that. Stating this third criterion of 
the ethical consciousness in terms of the self, we may say that it 
implies the development of a rational or ideal self, and of a social 
self. 

4. Finally, a consciousness in which there is this mutual determi- 
nation of the value of its objects by the selecting or approving agent, 
and of the agent by its choices or approvals, is a consciousness in 
which values are "objective." Not objective in the old sense of an 
ontological sort, nor in any sense which implies a moral order inde- 
pendent of the subject, but objective as implying a moral order 
which is social and rational, an order in which every member gets 
his own worth by entering into relations toward his world of nature 
and persons, just as he invests them with worth by relating them to 
a conscious valuing self. Every value in the system is affected by 
this relation. 

So far we have defined moral value in conative or intellectual 
terms. We now examine briefly its affective or emotional aspects. 

Is there any peculiar affective or emotional quality in ethical 
value ? Three attitudes are here possible. 

1. The hedonst says it is the affective tone, and nothing else. 

2. The moral sentiment school holds that there is a certain emo- 
tional "tang" or flavor. The specific emotion which characterizes 
the ethical is variously designated. With one it is sympathy, with 
another resentment, with another the instinctive revulsion of a re- 
fined nature against what is "low" or coarse. Others again find it 
in respect or reverence, or in the "feeling of ought." 

3. A third view would maintain that there is nothing dis- 
tinctive in the affective or emotional element. 

We can see how these various views abstract various aspects of 
moral value. Both hedonist and moral sentiment writers abstract the 
psychological side. One finds the affective tone the important thing, 
the other the emotional color. As against the hedonist the point of 
Plato and Aristotle is sufficient. Not pleasure, but pleasure in the 
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right objects, is ethical. The moral sentiment school is less abstract, 
for there is a more or less definite instinctive, emotional root for the 
two content aspects; viz., the distinctions between higher and lower, 
and between social and unsocial. For the higher-lower distinction 
there is probably some emotional basis in shame, disgust, contempt. 
For the social versus the egoistic reaction there are the emotional 
roots of sympathy and pity fostered, if not created, by sex feeling, 
parental feeling, and sympathetic resentment as part of general 
group action. 

The feeling of ought or of respect, on the other hand, belongs to 
the attitude in which something is presented as standard of action, 
instead of appearing as the outgrowth of the self's own interests. 
It is because a negative brings about a stronger emotional tide than a 
positive free-moving tendency that we have no such unique term 
for the feeling when moral value emerges as a positive. "We then 
have to speak of moral enthusiasm or love for goodness. These two 
sentiments may therefore be regarded as more definitely related to 
ethical value. 

Any or all of these moral sentiments may enter into ethical value. 
Without some affective or emotional color or intensity there would 
be no value. But it is not the presence of any or all of them which 
makes it moral. The moral must get its quality as a relation between 
the psychological and the biological or sociological, and this experi- 
ence as a rational experience is not capable of being experienced in 
purely emotional terms. 

Finally, we may verify our analysis of the ethical consciousness 
by considering it genetically. We may distinguish four lines along 
which ethical values develop. 

1. Ethical values are formed by rationalizing and socializing the 
elemental needs. The organism has certain needs for food, shelter, 
and, in general, for maintaining a life process. Whatever satisfies 
these is good. The character of these needs will change as civiliza- 
tion advances, or as the individual gains in intelligence. Psycho- 
logically stated, the environment presents possible satisfactions which 
stimulate an intellectual activity. The imagery and thought thus 
evoked, at first perhaps as instruments in the satisfaction of organic 
needs, become themselves interesting. Art and science are born. 
The rationalizing and idealizing of life thus leads to a distinction in 
values which has ethical meaning as soon as it is consciously appre- 
hended. Other needs of the life process take on ethical significance 
as they become socialized. Self-defense, possession or control of 
food and shelter, have at first biological value. When they are 
asserted not by A as an individual organism, but by A as member 
of some group, they become rights. They are now in the moral 
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sphere, and are among the values most highly prized. One great line 
of the development of ethical values lies, then, from the needs of the 
life process, through rationalizing and socializing of the objects, on 
the one hand, and of the self, on the other. Three of the Greek 
cardinal virtues seem to have developed along this line. 

2. Another important path to moral valuation leads from group 
or class valuation, reinforced frequently by emotional reaction. It 
is, of course, true that a group valuation may depend in some cases 
on utility and thus fall under the preceding head. But I have in 
mind here those group valuations which turn on the question 
whether a man belongs to our group— our kin, our class, our sex, 
our religion— or to some other. A number of our terms for ap- 
proval, e. g., "noble," "gentle," "kind," and a still larger number 
of terms for disapproval, such as "base," "villain," "rascal," 
"knave," "mean," and the like, testify to the early grounds of 
valuation. "Bad" has possibly an element of sex valuation, as well 
as the contempt for what is weak. 

3. A more complex basis of estimation is traceable in such con- 
ceptions as "honor" and the "honestum," or the Greek "Kalo- 
kagathia." These combine the group basis with the emotional or 
utilitarian basis that is common to a given group. To transform 
both these judgments and those of 2 to ethical judgments we must, 
(a) change from the limited group standard to the human, the 
"universal" standard; and from the emotional test to that which 
we can justify. The jural attitudes embodied in such concepts as 
law and obligation are not themselves primarily valuations, but they 
have played an important part in the rationalizing and universalizing 
of group valuations, (b) We must change from judgments passed 
by a group, and by group-members, accepting without reflection the 
customary group standards, to reflective judgments framed by each 
individual— the judgments of conscience. This implies the gradual 
rise and emergence of the personal self referred to in our first 
analysis. 

4. The individual emotional and instinctive aversion and recoil 
from certain acts is a source of such conceptions as "foul," and is 
a factor in such concepts as "impurity," where there may be another 
element due to religious sanctions. Shaftesbury, the most famous 
advocate of this standpoint, himself points out the need of "form- 
ing" a taste, and reaching a critical, i. e., a rational and social, as 
contrasted with a merely instinctive, reaction. 

James H. Tufts. 
University of Chicago. 



